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them. There remains Russia, and Heaven help the world if a 
people naturally adaptable to organization and to being led get 
hold of the vast natural resources of Russia. 

Mr. Angell shows that it is manifestly impossible for any 
nation to live rightly and to develop properly, while living wholly 
unto itself so far as its economic life is concerned. No one nation 
has all the natural resources necessary to carry on the business 
of the world. Markets, seaports, and transportation must be 
open to all the goods of all nations. To his mind the only safe 
way to have the business of the world regulated is through an 
economic council responsible to the League of Nations. In addi- 
tion to this necessity for international supervision, individuals 
and national groups need a baptism of common sense, a willing- 
ness to look facts in the face, a desire to see the Golden Rule 
enforced, and a cooperative spirit for the realization of the new 
order on earth. 

A. C. Flick, 
Syracuse University. 

The Inside Story of the Peace Conference. By Dr. Edwabd J. 
Dillon. Harper Bros. 513 pp. 

Dr. Dillon had many qualifications for writing the history of 
the Paris Peace Conference. He could have written a valuable 
contribution to history; and he at least succeeded in making an 
interesting contribution to journalism. To a profound knowl- 
edge of European affairs, particularly of Russia, he adds the 
advantage of a trenchant and witty style; and, though he lacks 
the knowledge of the Peace Conference possessed by the states- 
men who actually took part in its deliberations, his lifelong study 
of international politics enabled him to estimate correctly the 
position taken by the leading diplomats on the questions that 
confronted the Conference. He knows in general what happened 
at Paris and he knows also many little incidents and laughable 
anecdotes which never saw print until he incorporated them in 
his book. As a snatcher up of diplomatic gossip no journalist in 
the world is his superior, 

But he who would read The Inside Story of the Peace Conference 
as a balanced and impartial account of what happened at Paris 
must be cautioned. Dr. Dillon is not without his prejudices. 
There is huge initial bias against the whole work of the Peace 
Conference which must be taken into account; his satiric attacks 
on the ignorance of foreign affairs shown by the American and 
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British diplomats are somewhat spiced by malice. He feels that 
the just claims of the Allies on the continent of Europe were sub- 
ordinated to the interests of Anglo-American imperialism and the 
delusions of Anglo-American idealism. Like Mr Keynes, he 
writes with the deliberate intention of "showing up" the Peace 
Conference; and it is perhaps unfortunate that the two most 
interestingly written and widely read books which have appeared 
in this field should be deliberately hostile to the Treaty of 
Versailles. 

Dr. Dillon's point of view, however, is the exact opposite of 
that of Mr. Keynes and of the other liberals who have criticized 
the Treaty and it is very strange to see how freely enemies of the 
Treaty of the liberal school have drawn upon his book for ammu- 
nition. Instead of attacking Italian imperialism for incorporat- 
ing thousands of Slavs and Germans within the new boundaries, 
Dr. Dillon blames the Allies for not giving Italy Fiume also. 
Instead of objecting to Greek annexations of Bulgarian territory, 
he is of the opinion that Bulgaria was shown too much favor. 
Instead of considering the new Poland too large, he regrets that 
it does not include Danzig. He believes that the claims of 
Rumania and Greece should have been more liberally treated. 
He thinks that it was a mistake to incorporate the League of 
Nations Covenant in the Treaty of Versailles, and little less than 
a crime to demand of the new states of eastern Europe special 
treaties placing the rights of national minorities under inter- 
national protection. But the most decided divergence between 
Dr. Dillon and other critics of the peace is the question of Russia. 
He believes that Bolshevism is so great a crime against civiliza- 
tion that it should have been stamped out by armed force. In 
short, at nearly every point Dr. Dillon is much farther removed 
from Messrs. Keynes, Brailsford and Villard than the latter are 
from Messrs. Wilson, Clemenceau and Lloyd-George. 

To Dr. Dillon the authors of the peace settlements are not so 
much rapacious imperialists as sentimental bunglers. He tells 
many amusing "tales out of school" of their ignorance of the 
problems with which they dealt. "One of the principal pleni- 
potentiaries" confused Silesia in Prussia with Cilicia in Armenia. 
An "English-speaking statesman" suggested that Italy could 
recover from her economic plight by exporting more bananas. 
" A Secretary of State" said that the Poles could not use Danzig 
without Italy's permission as "it is Italy who has command of 
the Mediterranean." "One of the Great Four" said inquiringly 
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J 'I take it that the Kurds and the Turks are the same people?" 
He guarantees the accuracy of these amazing confessions of igno- 
rance but he does not give the names of those guilty of them; 
perhaps hoping, with an impish delight, that the reader will fit 
them to as many men as possible ! 

Pkeston Slosson, 
Literary Editor, "The Independent." 

The Eastern Question and its Solution. By Morris Jastrow, Jr., 

Ph.D., LL.D. J. P. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 1920. 

158 pp. 

The first shot of the World War was fired by the assassin of 
Serajevo. The crime was only one incident in the long record of 
intrigue, murder, and war which has characterized the history of 
the Balkans, "the danger zone of Europe." It was one further 
indication of the rapid disintegration of the Ottoman Empire 
and of the ascendancy of European business, culture and political 
power in the Near East. In another sense, however, it seemed a 
culmination — the end of that long record of shame to European 
diplomacy commonly called the Eastern Question. If the war 
could destroy forever the Teutonic Drang nach Osten, it might be 
possible for the Western democracies to settle the problem of the 
Balkans and Asia Minor upon the merits of the case, without the 
usual regard for pecuniary national advantage. Of course, there 
were some who feared that the Czar would not be inclined to 
recognize the claims of justice in the settlement of the war in 
the East; his fall and the prompt renunciation by the Soviet 
Republic of all imperialistic ambitions quieted these fears. There 
were some, too, who foresaw difficulty in Italian claims to Dal- 
matia and the Dodecanese Islands; they were convinced, how- 
ever, that the war would chasten the spirit of the Italian people 
and, perhaps, democratize their government. The most skep- 
tical of all had doubts as to the sincerity of Lloyd George, Bal- 
four, and Clemenceau, in their pretentions to a spirit of disin- 
terested service toward the Balkan peoples. Nevertheless, hope 
overcame skepticism. 

It was typical of the venerable statesmen at Versailles that 
they dissipated this hope by putting off the solution of the East- 
ern question. The causes and origins of the war were forgotten 
in the desire to dictate a victor's terms to Germany. The Su- 
preme Council was concerned chiefly with indemnities, repara- 
tions, territorial aggrandizement, to be enforced and supported 



